MAGAZINE. 


Vou. I. OCTOBER. No. X. 


THE FIRST PAGE OF AN ALBUM. 


‘¢ What’s ina name?” The associations we form when 
first becoming acquainted with that name. These are in 
our minds, they will recur: and though the ‘rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” yet to us none other 
would ever awaken the sweet thoughts which the word 
rosé conjures up. 

Albums are pretty looking books, and they are fashiona- 
ble ones for young ladies, and yet I question whether the 
name Album awakens, even in the mind of the fair owner, 
very pleasing ideas ; what then must be the associations of 
those unlucky scribblers who find it impossible to resist an 
invitation to contribute to its pages? There may, how- 
ever, be exceptions to this. Some young Bards may de- 
light in the opportunity thus presented of gracefully wav- 
ing their poetic pinions and taking ‘‘a flight among the 
stars.”? O, what sublime flights they sometimes take! It 
is strange booksellers do not get up a volume entitled 
‘‘ Beauties of Albums.”” The book would undoubtedly be 
all the rage, especially at the season when literature in the 
‘‘ Literary Emporium” is proverbially dull. This period 
may be dated from the ‘leafy June,” when flowers of 
rhetoric are abandoned for garden flowers, and to muse in 
green fields is more fashionable than to skim through the 
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field of the muses. From that time till the frost and 
** yellow leaf” bring us back to our 


* Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness”-— 


to our parlors and books, there is a perpetual bustle and 
struggle to be abroad, travelling in steamboats or stages, 
by land or by water ; and then “light reading,”’ which 
certainly must include Albums, is only tolerated. And 
moreover the frequent partings with friends and acquaint- 
ance, and the affecting leavetakings of lovers, must render 
the fine manner of ‘‘ Farewells,’? ‘‘ Adieus,” &c. with 
which Albums abound, peculiarly necessary and appropri- 
ate. The following, copied from a written collection of 
these lacrymal poems, and furnished by one of our first 
geniuses, would hold a distinguished niche. 


**@! the sweet hours we have past, my love,— 

But bright things never will last, my love ; 

Fled are those hours, like the foam on the river— 

Farewell—fare thee well—but remember me ever.” 
That ‘‘ fare thee well” is an excellent imitation of the By- 
ronian style, which our junior poets are so ambitious of 
attaining. Philosophers may argue that the influence of 
Albums on the character of the age will be of little conse- 
quence ; but the philanthropist, who remembers how often 
great events arise from trifling causes, will regret that books 
so much used should not be more useful. The following 
anecdote will illustrate more forcibly than a labored ora- 
tion, the good effects which may arise from a liné in an 
Album. 

‘¢ Promise me not to look at the first page,” said Lydia 
Curtis as she drew back her beautiful,—‘‘ Friendship book” 
as she termed it, on which Captain Barker had just laid 
his hand. There was a pensiveness in her tone, and her 
blush, smile and sigh were so blended, that whether her 
 sigetpee ry Was serious or sportive, caused from fear lest 

e should discover some dear cherished name, or merely 
said to awaken his curiosity, he could not at first determine. 
He was not long in doubt. Her manner soon convinced 
him that she was quite in earnest ; nor could he obtain pos- 
session of the book till he had promised, on the honor of 
a soldier, not to look at the first page. 
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Lydia Curtis knew, and sighed while she recollected it, 
that the honor of a soldier was a far more sacred and bind- 
ing oath with Captain Barker, than the faith of a christain 
would have been. He styled himself a Freethinker, which 
with him meant, not that he thought freely on religious sub- 
jects, but, that. he did not trouble himself to think at all 
about such matters. Now it may be surmised that Barker 
had secretly cherished a passion for the sweet Lydia, but 
this was not the case. He had merely thought of her as a 
fair, young, innocent girl, which in his opinion was a much 
more flattering title than ‘‘ angel.”’ 

But the blush, smile and sigh of Lydia haunted his mind, 
and somehow he did feel very curious to know what was 
written on the first page of her Album. He held a man’s 
opinion of such books—that they were morocco-covered, 
gilt-edged receptacles of rhymes and rhapsodies, flatteries 
and farewells, pretty nothings and pert nonsense. Yet he 
had urged Lydia to allow him the pleasure of examining 
her Album, saying, with the usual truth of a compliment, 
that he had no doubt of being much interested by the peru- 
sal. Lydia felt this compliment as a condescension, for 
Captain Barker was a rich and fashionable man, and he 
was handsome, and agreeable, and adimired. 

She claimed nothing on her own part but youth, inno- 
cence, a sweet disposition, and a md cultivated with care. 
She knew she was not beautiful, and felt she was poor; and 
why Captain Barker should be so anxious to read her 
Album, was a mystery that she pondered all the afternoon 
without being able to solve. So if there was no thought in 
the book, it certainly caused thought in two very superior, 
though very dissimilar minds. Captain Barker had rhymed 
a little in his leisure moments, enough to give hima turn for 
criticism, if nota taste for poetry ; and his critical skill was 
absolutely astounded by the specimens of verse which the 
book disclosed. But he had not seen the first page. He 
read the last page—it was an extract from a maudlin “ song 
of sentiment”—he looked at the middle page, but that the 
cramp characters forbade all attempts at reading—and then, 
as the book lay carelessly in his hand, it opened, of its 
own accord, at the first.page. His eye was riveted, and 
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unconscious of his promise, of the consequences of every 
thing save the import of the sentence that seemed penned ex- 
pressly for him, he remained for a long time apparently 
unconscious of all, save the writing on the first page. 
Captain Barker is now a distinguished clergyman, with 
the sweet Lydia for his companion and helper; and to the 
first page of her Album he ascribes the impressions that 
led to a change of his principles and pursuits. . 
The sentiment that had this surprising effect on the mind 
of the gay, infidel soldier, was penned by the mother of 
Lydia, and was this— 
My child, I would on thy young mind impress 
One rule, the onward path of life to bless,— 


Ne’er be thy soft and sweet affections given, 
To him who scoffs at piety and heaven. 


BILLET. 
The Fairy Fancy, to Clara S——. 


LisTEN, lady, to Fancy’s lay ! 

List what the light-wing’d sylph shall say— 
And if as a song you refuse to receive it, 

At least as a plain tale of truth you’ll believe it. 
For however the world at her phantasies rail, 
They still bend the ear to her song and her tale ; 
The wisest of sages on her have relied, 

And all that is bright is on Fancy’s side ! 

Then listen, lady, to Fancy’s lays, 

And be sure you believe her, whatever she says. 


Last even, so dull was the world below, 
And wore such an aspect of dolour and wo, 
The wild wind moan’d so drearily, 
And how!’d and whistled along the lea, 

4 The tall, dark woods careering o’er, 
And rivalling the torrent’s roar ; 
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The eyes and the hearts of the gayest were clouded, 
And every thing seem’d in the vapours enshrouded ; 


_ The heavens look’d so black, and the world so blue, 


That I wav’d my wing, and away I flew. 

And gaily I soar’d to the bowers of love, 

The cold, rude earth and its storms above, 

To pay my devoirs at the jewell’d shrine 

Of Luna, goddess of love divine. 

I bent my knee at her saphire throne, 

Where the lucid pearl and the topaz shone, 

To her bright pale cheek my lips I prest— 

O ! never was fairy love so blest ! 

Men say she’s cold, but she’s warm to me, 

And I love her holy serenity ; 

I love to bathe in the balm of her sigh, 

And glance my plume in the light of her eye. 
When the dews of sorrow have damp’d my wing, 
And the fetters of earth on its lightness cling, 
The cold dews vanish beneath her warm ray, 
And the dark chains melt in her brightness away ; 
And as gaily I revel it through the swift hours 
As the bee sings over the valley of flowers. 


O ! it was holy to list to the song 

Of the vestal stars as they roll’d along ; 

They sang of glory and truth and love, 

And the peace and beauty that reigns above. 
Ah ! few and favor’d the mortals be, 

Whose hearts have thrill’d to their harmony ; 
Tho’ men do say such strains have stole, 

Like heaven’s own voice, on the pilgrim’s soul, 
When his hope-lit eye was glazing fast, 

And his toils end sorrows were well nigh past, 
°Till his ’raptured spirit hath spread its wing, 
And soar’d to meet their welcoming. 

And O! ’twas a glorious sight to see, 

Grand and gorgeous exceedingly ! 

How the clouds in the moonlight toss’d and roll’d, 
Like a mighty ocean of molten gold. 

And silently sleeping above the wild sea, 

In serene and soft tranquillity, 
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The large white clouds in their purity lay, 

Like snow cover’d hills in the evening’s ray ; 
And their varying peaks and silver slopes made 

A beauteous mingling of brightness and shade. 
Like the islands of beauty and biiss they seem’d, 
(Men say their minstrels of such have dream’d,) 
Where the souls of the lovely and innocent rove, 
And hearts, on earth sever’d, are mingled in love ; 
Where the tempest of passion is hush’d to repose, 
And the world-wearied spirit beguiled of its woes. 


Wearied with revel and sated with joy,— 

For the sweeter our pleasures the sooner they cloy, 
I flung me to rest on the glittering height 

Of a cloudy pyramid’s pinnacle bright, 

And bask’d in the bliss of my lady love’s smile, 
And gaz’d on the beaatiful scene the while. 

Fall gaily I nodded to each brother fay, 

As all drest in their bravest and blithest array ; 
They were glancing along in their moonlight cars, 
And kissing those shy little nuns—the stars. 

And many of frolicking sylphs, I ween, 

In their gossamer garbs of broidery sheen, 

Were riding with glee on the golden waves, 

Or sleeping soft in their silver caves. 


Then close my feathery couch beneath, 

In a bower enclos’d with an ether wreath, 

I saw reclining our fair Fairy Queen— 

(A sight of glory that few have seen, 

Save when array’d in her glittering vest, 

When the carbuncle glows on her beautiful breast, 
She springs on her buoyant wing afar— 

You mortals do deem her a ‘ shooting star !’) 

And pensively there around her sate 

Her fairy maidens disconsolate ; 

From their eyes the bright pearls glistening roll’d, 
For the bower they lov’d was drear and cold ; 
Some demon the blithe reed of joy had crush’d, 
And the soft lute of pleasure was broken and hush’d; 
Young love had flown from its dark shades away, 
On the damp earth shivering Friendship lay ; 
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And they wept for the spot they lov’d !—no more 
Such boding sorrow shall cloud them o’er, 

A voice has arisen that banish’d each fear, 

And chased from each fairy eye the tear, 

For it swells in a deep, holy cadence that tells 
Joy shall be with it wherever it dwells. 

O sweet is the tune of the streamlet’s wave, 
When rippling out from its fountain cave— 

O pure is the mild voice of pity and love, 

That calls the sainted spirit above— 

So soft, so holy, among the bright wreaths 

Of ether, its tremulous symphony breathes ! 

In the fairy queen’s bower it linger’d awhile, 
And dimpled each cheek with a tear and a smile, 
Then on shadowless wing to that altar arose, 
Where the pure spirit’s incense in purity glows; 
For thoughts and breathings from Heaven that come, 
When flung on the air, will seek their home. 
Such high and holy imaginings, 

Die not like the insect’s murmurings, 


But rise to the seraph choirs on high, 


And join in their mingling melody. 


“* Sweet vale of Avoca !’’ thy wild warbled name 
Went wandering on thro’ love’s temple of flame, 
Entwining each pillar with witcheries soft, 

And wreathing in luminous spells aloft ; 

With a crown of ‘melody shading his brow, 

And tinting his eye with a holier glow. 

It was heard afar in those bowers of light 

That glitter beyond the dark regions of night— 

O nothing that’s earthly can e’er enter there, 

For the eye of the holy one looks on the air ! 
And bright are the spirits that wander forever, 

In those starry domes where a shadow falls never. 
For the light that jewels a mother’s tear, 

And glows in a mother’s smile, is here; 

And here the mild spirit of pity is found, 

That presses the lip to the venomed wound. 
Sweet sympathy that cools its smart, 

And heals the mourner’s bleeding heart ; 
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Chasing the grief from the widow’s brow, 

And cheering the lonely orphan’s wo. 

Here, crowned in beauty and thron’d on high, | 
Sits Hope, fair daughter of peace and joy ; 
With her smile of placid benignity, 

Like the deep blue heaven of the waveless sea ; 
When the night of summer is on the deep, 

And the waters in starry silence sleep. 


Chide me not, lady, that thus I stray, 

For the path of fancy’s a devious way, 

But turn we again to the fairy queen’s court, 

And as grave as a gowns-man I’]l make my report. 


Then thus her high mandate Titinia spake, 

(’Twas the voice that the lutes of the summer winds 
wake) 

** Gur herald, Ariel, go spread thy wing 

And swift to our presence the tidings bring— 

What lip on the drear earth such music can breathe ? 

What mortal such heavenly symphonies wreathe ?’’ 

Then wav’d Ariel his pinions of light, 

And earthward wing’d he his meteor flight. 

As fleet returning her messenger came, 

And, beauteous lady, he whisper’d thy name! — 

But when he declar’d you of mere mortal birth, 

Not some heaven born sprite that had wandered to earth, 

We stared, and each fairy exclaim’d in surprise, 

* Whate’er be her birth, she’s allied to the skies !” 

Then again spake Titinia—<** haste, fairies, away 

And accomplish our wishes—our mandate obey. 

Attend ye her footsteps wherever she roves, 

Breathe around her the airs of earth’s loveliest groves ; ; 

Let not sorrow nor care ever darken her path, 

And drive far from her dwelling the demon of wrath ; 

Let her bosom be fill’d with the sunlight of joy, 

And the mild ray of cheerfulness dance in her eye. 

O gild ye with pleasure her life’s dawning hours, 

And her couch strew at even with odorous flowers, 

That will still shed a fragrance when spring time is past, 

And smile in their bloom beneath age’s chil] blast. 
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With peace her attendant and virtue her guide, 
Smooth be her path o’er life’s wilderness wide ; 

And when on time’s border all lonely she stands, 

Let her steps be supported by love’s twining hands ; 
Let the sigh of affection impel her swift sail, 

And light bound her bark on the odorous gale ; 

Till the fair lands of promise burst bright on her eye, 
And her pure sister-spirits receive her in joy.’’ 


So spake our fair empress her regal decree, 
And the task to report it devolv’d upon me. 

I obey—lovely lady receive my rude lay, 
Adieu ! and believe me your true, Fancy Fay. 


August 1825. INEZ. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
NO, X..... THE APPARITION, 


AxsouT fifty miles from Albany, in the proud state of 
New-York, there is a pleasantly situated little village, 
which we will call Harmony. Some events which oc- 
curred there a few years since, may perhaps interest those 
readers of the Magazine who have the good taste to prefer 
exhibitions of our national and republican peculiarities of 
character to descriptions of European manners, and the 
good nature to concede, that the efforts of those American 
writers who are attempting to awaken the love and the 
pride of national literature among their countrymen, de- 
serve, at least, to be tolerated. The southeastern line of 
Harmony is bounded by a high, rugged mountain, that 
seems to look frowningly down on the neat, thriving farms 
stretching along the borders of a small river, which winds 
silently through copse and plain at its base. The meander- 
ings of this quiet stream are marked on the western border 
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by a narrow strip of rich meadow land, displaying alter- 
nately patches of mowing, fields of corn, or of that vegeta- 
ble which an European might with propriety term a repub- 
lican root, as its discovery and use have more perhaps than 
any other resource, contributed to support an increase of 

opulation among the laboring classes in the old world. 

he broad harvest moon had just risen above the rugged 
mountain, and there trembled over the landscape that soft 
silvery lustre which so frequently tempts the poet to write 
and the maniac to rove. But neither poet or maniac had 
ever been known to exist within the precincts of Harmo- 
ny, and it seemed quite improbable Luna should there 
find a worshipper. Yet one there was, and a fair one too, 
regarding that bright moon with an attention as absorbing, 
if not a devotion as sincere, as ever a devotee of Ephesus 
paid atthe shrine of Diana. Lois Lawton was the last sur- 
viving child of the clergyman who presided over the only 
writen. | which had then been organized in Harmony. 
He was a Presbyterian, a good preacher and a strictly con- 
scientious man, and but for two reasons might have been 
very popular among his parishioners. In the first place he 
did not sufficiently regard the feelings of the minority who 
were from principle or oa (it is sometimeS*very dif- 


- ficult to determine which predominates in the human mind) 
opposed to his settlement ; and inthe second place he stren- 


uously insisted on the fulfilment of a promise which the 
majority had made him, namely, that at the expiration of 
five years from the time of his installation, there should be 
a convenient and handsome house for divine worship erect- 
ed inthe town. No one disputed the need of such a build- 
ing, as the congregation were obliged to assemble alternately 
at a school-house and a hall. The unchurchlike character 
of the hall, where the Fourth-of-July revels, and New- 
Year balls, were held as regularly as the summer and winter 
came round, was, in the opinion of all the good women, 
quite a scandal to their religious services. The men were 
not quite so scrupulous. They wisely considered that the 
building of a church would involve the payment of taxes, 
and that inconvenience came more home to the sensibilities 
of many rich men than the recollection that where the fiddle 
had resounded, prayers and holy hymns were to be fervently 
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breathed, or devoutly sung. But finally Mr. Lawton, by dint 
of private expostulations with his church members, and pub- 
lic reproofs from the pulpit, succeeded so far that a town 
meeting was warned to be held, to see what steps should be ta- 
ken to provide ways and means for building a meeting-house. 

There is no record of a nation on earth whose origin, pro- 
gress, character and institutions were,or are, in their predom- 
inating features, similar to ours. Democracies have been, and 
governments called, free ; but the spirit of independence and 
the consciousness of unalienable rights, were never before 
transfused into the minds of a whole people. The trammels of 
rank have always been, since the days of Nimrod, worn in the 
old world; and there men, even when attempting to throw off 
the yoke of despotism, will be found stooping to established 
customs, and wearing the “ fardels” of fashion as if still in 
the harness. But in these United States no idol of nobility 
was ever set up; and consequently, the people have never 
been degraded by cringing at the nod of a fellow mortal. 
Our citizens walk the earth with a consciousness of moral 
dignity which places them on a level with the king upon 
his throne. The feeling of equality which they proudly 
cherish does not proceed from ignorance of their station, 
but from the knowledge of their rights; and it is this 


knowledge which will render it so exceedingly difficult for 


any tyrant ever to triumph over the liberties of our coun- 
try. However, to know the rights of man is but half the 
benefit imparted by our free institutions—they teach also to 
know his duties. Persons accustomed only to those estab- 
lishments where the interests of church and state are in- 
separably blended, and where some particular form of de- 
votion is enforced and supported by authority, can hardly 
believe that were religious worship left wholly to the free 
choice and voluntary support of the people, it would be 
adequately maintained. Yet our history will conclusively 
prove that piety of heart and freedom of mind are not 
only perfectly compatible, but that the exercise of the un- 
derstanding in the examination of creeds, and the volition 
of the will in the admission of truth, are favorable to the 
cause of religion and the Bible. Is this doubted ?>—then 
let the caviller point to the Christian nation in which are 
so few infidels as here ; here, where freedom of inquiry, and 
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conscience, and belief, and worship, are not only enjoyed, 
but exercised without the least shadow of civil control. 

These remarks are not foreign to my subject, though they 
may seem misplaced, and actually be uninteresting or dull. 
It was only the conscientious feeling of duty, which freedom 
of inquiry and conduct brings home with a sense of awful 
responsibility to those who profess to be Christians and 
know themselves free, that would have induced the frugal, 
pains-taking, unostentatious citizens of Harmony to tax 
themselves with the expense of erecting a handsome house 
for religious worship, when they were many of them still 
dwelling in their small, inconvenient log tenements. The 
town patent had been originally granted to a Dutchman 
belonging to Albany, and the first settlers were descendants 
from the Dutch colonists; but about the year 1790 the 
unoccupied parts of the patent were purchased by a Yankee 
speculator, and most of the later emigrants had been from 

ew-England. The inhabitants, however, lived harmoni- 
ously together. Not that they agreed exactly in sentiment 
on every subject, but they seemed for some time to cherish 
a spirit of mutual forbearance. The Dutchman suffered 
his Yankee visitor to talk without interruption and argue 
without contradiction, and in return for this politeness the 
latter saw his phlegmatic neighbor still adhere to those old 
customs, which he had been striving to convince him were 
not only extremely absurd, but very expensive and incon- 
venient, without exhibiting much disgust. 

The settlement of Mr. Lawton was the first occurrence 
that threatened to make a deadly breach between the par- 
ties. The Yankees were nearly all congregationalists—the 
Dutch presbyterians ;—the former made the most bustle, but 
the latter polled the most votes, and the settlement of their 
favorite was accordingly effected. The congregationalists 
were at perfect liberty to seek a pastor after their own faith, 


but as the town did not contain more peopie than might 


conveniently be accommodated at one meeting, and Mr. 
Lawton was respected by all and acknowledged to be a 
good man, the Yankees finally concluded to attend on his 
ministry, and pay their proportion of his salary. Had Mr. 
Lawton been what, in worldly language, is termed a mana- 
ging man, he might doubtless have satisfied both parties. 
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But he had fixed rules of action, from which he would not 
swerve, and settled principles which he would not soften, 
even though he might by that means have gained the popu- 
larity of a Chalmers. And then he had a serious dislike to 
the Puritan mode of church government, which he took no 
pains to conceal or qualify. In short, though, as I have 
said, he was a good man, he was not sufficiently careful to 
prevent ‘‘ his good from being evil spoken of.”’ The con- 
sequence was, that his congregational hearers soon took 
mortal offence and withdrew from his society. Had they 
stopped there, perhaps their conduct might not have de- 
served much blame, as it was evident to all that Mr. Law- 
ton’s sermons were oftener calculated to rouse their secta- 
rian prejudices than awaken their religious feelings. But 
they were not satisfied with acting merely on the defensive, 
for when was a Yankee ever known to underrate his own 
importance, or quietly submit to have his religious faith and 
mode of worship censured as unsound and unscriptural ? 

Meekness and forbearance was not certainly the spirit 
evinced by the congregationalists of Harmony; and from 
protesting against the presbyterian forms, they soon came to 
detest and vilify the man, who so strenuously supported 
them, and the people who were his adherents. 

Matters were in this state between the parties, when the 
meeting-house was voted to be erected. This vote was 
conscientiously given, for when roused to reflection by the 
arguments and expostulations of their pastor, the presbyte- 
rians knew it to be their duty to build the house, and yet, 
so wayward is the heart, so deeply rooted is selfishness, that 
many were dissatisfied, almost angry, because Mr. Lawton 
thus urged upon them the performance of an inconvenient 
duty. 

° Europeans have suggested that while depending 
entirely upon the people for their support, our clergy must 
be timid and time-serving, and while their own interest is 
involved in pleasing their hearers, that there is cause to fear 
they will often make a sacrifice of conscience to conve- 
nience. This might be the case, were not the clergy sensi- 
ble that they are themselves a part of the sovereign people, 
and that to bow, cringe and fawn, would be a renunciation 
of the dignity which here entitles a man to respect from his 
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fellow men. It is the great merit of our free institutions 
that they accustom those who enjoy them, to reflection and 
reasoning. It is not that our citizens may choose their own 
governors, and enact the laws by which such governors 
must be guided, that makes the privileges of which Ameri- 
cans should be most proud. It is, that, with the knowledge 
of his own personal independence, which is as familiar to 
the republican child as ‘‘ household words,” there is also 
inculcated a conviction of man’s responsibility, not only to 
his God, but his country, posterity, the whole world. And 
so far as the human mind can shake off selfishness and act 
from a sacred regard to truth, justice and duty, so far will 
men not only be virtuous, but fearless in virtue. And will 
not a clergyman be more likely thus to feel and act, in a 
situation where he is placed and retained by the sober ap- 
proval of a majority of his free parishioners, than when he 
owes his station to caprice, or favoritism, or stipulation 
with an individual? ‘There needs no proof, but to attend 
our churches or read the sermons of our divines, to con- 
vince the most sceptical that our clergy are faithful in the 
cause of religion, and that their flocks esteem them higher 
for such plain dealing. But every thing excellent is liable 
to be abused or perverted ; and this plain dealing may be 
rendered ungracious by a disagreeable manner. It is the 
manner which offends ; and it was the manner of Mr. Law- 
ton which made his people complain. No one thought of 
blaming him for supporting freely his own opinions, or 
insisting that the promise concerning the meeting-house 
should be fulfilled ; but it was said he was too dictatorial, 
and that he hurried on the workmen without reference to 
the extra expense which it made the people to move faster 
than the usual considerate motion of a Dutchman would 
allow. 

But what has this long explanation to do with Lois Law- 
ton, the clergyman’s daughter? Much—it will enable you, 
reader, if you have read it, which I somewhat doubt, to 
judge of the perplexities which surrounded that young, 
fair girl who is my heroine, and I hope will be yours, while 
she was earnestly seeking to heal those divisions which had 
unhappily, for some time, rendered the inhabitants of Har- 
mony as unharmonious a set as can well be imagined. To 
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soothe suffering and calm the turbulent passions of men, is 
so naturally the office of woman, that Lois Lawton need 
not be considered a heroine merely because she was a peace- 
maker ; but it really must be placed among extraordinary 
achievements, that she, by her prudent and conciliating 
conduct, so ingratiated herself with the good vrows, that 
they actually came to the resolution to abstain from the use 
of tea and sugar for a given period, till they had saved a 
sum sufficient to pay for painting the church, which ex- 
pense, by the way, was the one of which the Dutchmen 
most loudly complained ; and it was likewise an item on 
which Mr. Lawton had strenuously insisted. But to ap- 
pease and please the Yankees, required more address, and 
yet their good will was very necessary to the happiness of 
the clergyman’s daughter. 

She thought, as she gazed on the bright moon, of the 
bitter prejudices that existed between her father and Captain 
Isaiah Warren, the chief leader of the Yankee faction ; and 
then she thought of his son, the young Isaiah, between 
whom and her father’s daughter, prejudices, but not bitter 
ones, also existed. 

‘¢ He said he had a plan which he hoped would heal these 
differences, and make my father look with approbation on 
our love,” said the fair girl, softly yet audibly, a blush 
crimsoning her cheek, even though alone, and veiled around 
by the shades of night, at the thought of marrying Isaiah. 

‘¢ And you consent I shall pursue my plan,” said Isaiah, 
who had advanced, unperceived, and then stood close be- 
side her. 

Lois had not expected him so soon, but she was not 
easily flurried, or at least, she never affected more fright 
than she really felt, and though somewhat confused that he 
had overheard her soliloquy, she neither screamed nor 
fainted; but, after a moment’s silence, turned calmly 
towards him, and begged he would explain why he had so 
anxiously urged this interview. ‘I wish to return home 
before prayers,” said she—‘‘ or my father will be uneasy, 
perhaps offended, at my absence.” 

The lovers were standing partly in the shadow of a broad 
sycamore that threw its branches over the little stream at 
their feet. ‘The water there looked dark and deep, but fur- 
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ther on, it was sparkling in the moonbeams, that came down 

with that glistening power which so sweetly invites ‘‘lovers 

to breathe their vows,” and disposes ‘ladies to listen.” I 

wish I had time to describe these two young persons, just 

as they looked while they glanced their eyes alternately at 

the charming prospect around them, and then turned, by 

stealth, their gaze on each other. 

A genuine descendant of the pilgrims, has usually, a high, 

bold forehead, and a firm expression around the chin and 

mouth, which gives a decided, and generally a grave cast to 

| the countenance. This gravity, however, is, in a degree, 

| more or less, according to the age and character of the per- 

son, counteracted by the expression in the deep-set eye— 

keen, lively, penetrating; it announces quickness of thought 

and humor, which is always allowed to the Yankees, both 
by friends and foes—the one terming the quickness wit, the ; 
| other wickedness. When I say that Isaiah Warren had 2 
fine complexion, good features, and real roguish-looking, 
) Yankee eyes, that would flash with thought or merriment 
till the blue iris appeared nearly black as the pupil dilated, 
I mean to be understood that he was very handsome, or, to 
use a more indefinite, and therefore, more polite phrase, 
that he had a very fascinating expression of countenance. 
And he thought Lois Lawton was beautiful as an angel. It 
is therefore of little consequence what others would think, 
should she be portrayed. A woman should never sigh for 

rsonal admiration, except from the man she loves. 

*‘You have heard, I presume,” said Isaiah, the blood i 
flushing over his cheeks and temple as he spoke, ‘‘ that my i 
mother is firmly persuaded that I am to become a cler- Q 
gyman.” 

Lois half smiled, as she answered in the affirmative. 

‘It isa foolish whim,” he continued, ‘‘and yet my mother 
is a worthy woman, and a sensible one, in all, except what 
relates to me. Somehow my parents, from my being the 
first born, I presume, always appeared to expect I should 
do marvels. I am sorry they indulge such hopes, and yet 
the knowledge of their expectations, has, I confess, spurred 

. me on to attempt being the first, both at school and college. 
At school my superiority was never denied, and at college, 
though I labored under the disadvantage of being poorly 
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fitted, and having to be a teacher every winter, in order to 
earn money to support myself, my father being, with his 
large family, unable to furnish sufficient funds ; vet I know 
I maintained a respectable standing in my class. But Ihave 
now graduated, and my parents are urging me to commence 
the study of divinity. Could I study with your father, 
Lois, I would willingly obey them.” 

Lois looked astonished, and yet gratified, for her father 
was, in her opinion, the best man, and best minister, in the 
whole world. But howcould the matter be brought about? 
Captain Warner would never suffer his son to study with a 
presbyterian clergyman. 

‘My mother,” resumed Isaiah, ‘is confident she once 
saw a vision; though, I presume, it was nothing but a 
dream. When I was an infant, she says, that one night a 
figure, clothed in the costume of spirits, which is, I believe, 
always white, approached her bed, and told her that I 
would be a marvellous boy, and that I must have a good 
education, and then it would be again revealed what I must 
do. Since that time, my mother has watched every inci- 
dent which has occurred to me, and tortured them all into 
omens, which she constantly interprets in my favor, till she 
has worked herself into the belief, that I am to be a great 
man ; and, as greatness and goodness are, in her pure mind, 
inseparably connected, she is convinced I am to be a great, 
good man, which must mean a minister. It is in vain for 
me to combat these i imaginings. Indeed, I do not wish to 
disprove her fancies, but to fulfil them ; ‘still I should like, 
I own, to make this romance, superstition, or prophecy, 
whichever it may be, somewhat subservient to my own 
happiness.” 

‘* But how has this any reference to my father ?”’ inquired 
Lois, timidly. 

“T have thought »” and he hesitated, as if afraid or 
ashamed to say what he was intending—‘‘I have thought, 
if the apparition would again inform my mother that it was 
necessary for me to study, with Mr. Lawton, that all objec. 
tions, on the part of my family, would be removed at once.’ 

“ You would not, surely, deceive your mother, Isaiah ?” 
said Lois, turning on him her dark, expressive eyes, with a 
Jook of reproachful tenderness. 
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‘*She has deceived herself, Lois. You are not more 
credulous than I; nor do you imagine, that, like Glen- 
dower—you remember it in Shakspeare— 

* These signs have marked me extraordinary, 
And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men.’ 


Yet my mother firmly believes it. The Yankees are not 
credulous, or easily imposed upon ; but, when once they 
have imbibed a superstition, it is difficult to eradicate the 
prejudice ; because they are constantly reasoning themselves 
more and more into the belief of the reality of their fan- 
cies. Thus, everything, even the most common incidents, 
concerning me, are marked, and noted, and made, in some 
sense or other, to refer to the destiny for which my mother 
thinks me born. Where can be the harm in taking advan- 
tage of this superstition, which I cannot remove, to heal 
the prejudices that, at present, unhappily divide our fami- 
lies ; and thus overcome the only obstacles that exist to our 
union ?” He then went on to state, that what he proposed 
was, to envelope himself in a white sheet, appear in his mo- 
ther’s room, and say, in a hoarse, sepulchral voice, that 
‘¢Tsaiah must study divinity with Mr. Lawton.” And he 
wished Lois to aid in disposing her father to credit the 
story and receive the student. The families would then be 
necessitated to hold some intercourse, which, the sanguine 
lover was confident, would ripen into fellowship and friend- 
shi 

o) But we must not do evil, that good may follow,” said 
Lois, with that solemnity of manner so peculiarly affecting 
when assumed by the young and lovely. ‘* This deception 
on your good and kind parents, though not intended for 
evil purposes, is still a deception. It will be derogatory to 
the sacred character you are intending to assume. It is 
wrong—lI cannot tell you all the evil consequences that may 
follow—but my conscience tells me it is wrong. You must 
not, Isaiah, you must not do it.” 

It was all in vain, that he represented he should other- 
wise be sent to Connecticut, to study there with the favorite 


“clergyman of his mother; and that, in the interim, the 


jealousies and divisions in the town would probably in- 
crease ; and, perhaps, his father and hers, become so exas- 
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perated with each other, as to forbid their children to marry 
together. It wasallinvain. Lois would not be convinced 
that expediency was any excuse for practiisng deception ; 
and though Isaiah’s passion had, in a measure, stifled his 
conscientious scruples, his sophistry could not stifle hers. 
So they separated—she, with a sad face and slow step, pro- 
ceeded homewards—and he, with a sadder face and slower 
movement, wended his way towards a neighboring house, 
where he had promised to assist as a watcher with an old 
man, who was dangerously sick. ‘The man died that night, 
and Isaiah gazed on a scene he had never before witnessed 
—the last scene of all. It struck him most painfully ;_ be- 
cause the old man frequently adverted to, and lamented, the 
follies of his youth,—while it was continually occuring to 
Isaiah, that he had been guilty of a great sin, even to plan 
a deception upon his kind parents. 

When the youth entered his father’s house, the next morn- 
ing, he found the whole family in commotion ; and he 
learned, to his astonishment, almost horror, that his mother 
had seen the white apparition again, and it had told her 
that if Isaiah would prosper in this world, and be saved in 
the next, he must study with Mr. Lawton. 

Isaiah was thunderstruck,—and, in the consternation of 
the moment, he acknowledged what had been his own in- 
tentions respecting the personating of the apparition. The 
matter grew more solemn, and Mr. Lawton and Lois were 
summoned ; [when the clergyman was, for the first time, 
apprised, that his daughter and the young student were 
looking to each other for their earthly happiness. As no- 
thing, to clear up the myster¥ of the apparition, appeared, 
it was believed, by all the women in the town, to be an aw- 
ful warning, a solemn call to the two religious parties, to lay 
aside their prejudices against each other ; and as the meet- 
ing-house was now completed, and the people were curious 
to attend in the new building, Mr. Lawton had the satis- 
faction, and a heart-felt satisfaction it is to a good man, of 
seeing a full audience listening to his sermon on the first 
Sabbath he performed divine service in the new church. 

From that time, there was more unanimity among the 
inhabitants, than had been since Mr. Lawton began his min- 
istry. This change was universally ascribed to the priest, 
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who, his hearers observed, preached fewer doctrinal ser- 
mons, and insisted less on the doctrinal points than used to 
be his wont. Undoubtedly there was a change. Mr. Law- 
ton as firmly believed in the apparition as any of his people. 

Neither was this strange, as he was descended, by the fa- 
ther’s side, from a Scotch emigrant, who fancied himself 
gifted with the second sight, and his mother was a German, 
fully believing in all the wild and awful legends of German 
superstition. ” And, notwithstanding Mr. Lawton was a man 
of sound sense and fervent piety, it is not strange he should 
be a little infected with superstitious or imaginative notions. 

But these had, in this instance, a salutary effect ; because, 
as the apparition had, as it were, borne witness to ‘the saving 
creed of the minister, he did not think it necessary to argue 
continually to prove his creed the saving one. And so the 
town of Harmony seemed soon more deserving of its name. 

There was a marked change of manner in Isaiah Warner, 
from the time he commenced his religious studies; and 
when he was licensed and entered on the duties of his sacred 
office, no young clergyman could be more devout and de- 
voted. Fourteen years passed away—The Rev. David 
Lawton and Captain Isaiah Warner were both gathered to 
their fathers. They had died in full charity with each 
other, and in the assured belief, that presbyterians and con- 
gregationalists were to inherit the same heaven. But Mrs. 
Warner still lived—lived, to enjoy the pious triumph of 
seeing her favorite son installed as pastor over the destitute 
church of Harmony. And all this, she firmly believed was 
foretold her by the apparition. She was never undeceived 
—but the reader must be. 

Isaiah Warner had a brother Benjamin, a wild, roguish, 
adventurous fellow, who finally went to sea, and was absent 
many years. After his return, as he was sitting one eve- 
ning in his brother’s study, telling such tales of his won- 
drous chances as sailors will tell, he remarked an air of in- 
credulity on Isaiah’s countenance, and instantly paused. 

‘¢ Why do you not proceed ?”’ inquired Isaiah. 

‘You do not credit me,” returned Benjamin ; ‘and yet 
it does not require a greater degree of faith than you once 
exercised about an apparition. ” 

Isaiah saw the keen eye of his brother sparkle with mirth, 
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and something that announced a triumph. In a moment, 
the truth flashed on his mind. He started up, and striking 
the table with a volume of Grotius (the favorite book, next 
to the Bible, of his father-in-law, the late Mr. Lawton) as 
if the said book had been a batten, he exclaimed—‘“ Ben, | 
know you were that apparition !” 

After a hearty laugh, Ben confessed the whole. ‘‘ I was,” 
said he, ‘‘ down close by the river, among some bushes at 
your feet, where I had crept to fix a trap for a mink, and 
there I lay and heard all your conversation with Lois. Af- 
ter you had gone, thinks I to myself, I will even play the 
trick on mother, and it will be no sin, for I am not intend- 
ing to be a minister. So I wrapped up myself, and stole 
into mother’s room, on tiptoe, and I said ‘Isaiah must 
study with Mr. Lawton,’ and then was out again in the 
twinkling of an eye. That was all I did say, and that about 
your being saved, was no words of mine. When I found 
how seriously the affair was taken, I did not dare to own 
what I had done. But, on the whole, I think it was a good 
thing. You obtained your wife, and the people were all 
made more peaceable and christianlike, and no bad effect 
has followed. This, I guess, happened, because I was not 
influenced by any bad or selfish motives, for our chaplain 
always said, that it was only the indulgence of selfishness 


that caused us to sin.” 


LOVE. 


The Shrine, where Life’s sweet flowers are laid, 
Ere a cold world has bid them fade ; 

Where Beauty, in her bloom, attends ; 

And Hope, in gay devotion, bends ; 

And the young soul’s unburthen’d wings, 

Go forth in joyous wanderings :— 

That Shrine is Love. 
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The Flow’r, which on Life’s desert grows, 
Unheeded in its young repose, 

Till the mind’s ray its shadows break, 
And youthful thoughts their pinions take : 
That lives the same thro’ changing years, 
Thro’ smiles of joy,—thro’ Sorrow’s tears : 
Aye, Hopes may vanish as a dream, 

Joys bring no warmth upon their beam ; 
It will bloom on, tho’ all should flee, 
Changeless as angel purity : 

That Flow’r is Love. 


The Lyre, upon Life’s pathway hung, 
By Nature’s inspiration strung ; 

Whose thrilling tones in silence sleep, 
Till to a kindred note they leap : 

A sigh will stir its gentle strings, 

And to the breast from which it springs, 
Breathe its first soft whisperings ; 

But sweeter, louder swells its strain, 
When it is echoed back again : 

That Lyre is Love. 


Oh ! when before that Shrine ye bow, 
Bring there no false, no heartless vow ; 
Let not that Flow’r’s young beauty die, 
But guard its native purity ; 

And never let that Lyre be giv’n 

To passion’s grasp: but tun’d to Heav’n. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


Tur moon’s pale crescent was dimly visible through the 
light, fleecy clouds of a pleasant September evening ; the 
lulling murmurs of the little river that glides beneath my 
window, and the distant bugle note, now swelling full on 
the evening breeze, and then dying away in feeble echoes 


among the far off mountains, like the soft, unearthly breath - 
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ings of the silken-winged zephyr over the chords of an 
olian harp, fell upon my ear with all their sweet associa- 
tions. My soul was revelling among scenes of other days, 
and amid the reverie my senses became wrapped in sweet 
forgetfulness—I slept—The untiring soul never sleeps.— 


However dull and inanimate the clay in which it has pleased. 


the Great Disposer of events to place a scintillation of his 
own immortality, still that spark is ever bright ; when the 
senses of man are steeped in forgetfulness, it oft sparkles 
with a lustre which is unfelt, unseen, amid the noon-day 
walks of life. My soul wandered back to the days when 
my earliest recollections, my spring of life, clothed every 
thing in the brightest verdure. Those friends who com- 
menced with me the journey of life, who rambled with me 
through childhood’s gay parterre ; but who have long since 
sought ‘‘that bourne from whence no traveller returns,”’ 
were again with me. I saw them all, I again recognised 
their mirthful countenances ; they. were the same as I saw 
them in our morn of life, when we used to gambol away 
the long summer days in happiness together. It seemed 
like reality—our greetings were so ardent. And then, I 
thought, it cannot be—Have I not been told that these are 
all dead? And have I not seen many of them deposited in 
the silent tomb? Then, how can they be here? But we 
had met, and were roving together in all the carelessness of 
youthful joy. A female form, garbed in the pure robe of 
innocence, and bearing a golden harp, came toward us ; she 
greeted us with a heavenly smile, ‘‘ while her heart rung 
symphonius;”’ the following song, accompanied by the most 
thrilling music, burst from her lips. 
The beautiful maid, in the flush of youth, 
To the worms of the dust must be given; 
The bloom on her cheek shall melt away, 
Like the rainbow that spans the heaven. 


The young warrior has mounted his gallant steed, 
And spurred to the battle-field ; 

Where’er his gleaming sword doth flash, 
The bravest and best must yield. 


Swifter than ever the meteor glanced 
Across the clear blue sky, 

From rank to rank he hurries on, 
Mid the shouts of victory. 
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Where is the plume that waved but now 
In the thickest of the fight ? 

Tis fallen !—And he who bravely fought ? 
His eyes are closed in night! 


Thus earthly fame is an empty sound, 
And earthly loves must be riven; 

But there is a home, where rest and peace 
To earth’s wanderers shall be given. 


And am I in that blissful country, where eternal happi- 
ness shall be my lot? And are these the companions of 
my youth, who have passed the dark valley before me ?— 
It is that country—and these are your companions. Your 
immortal part is again clothed in the garb of youth, for in 
that you were most happy on earth ; and here you will en- 
joy an eternity of bliss. Years will pass away as moments, 
and centuries as days; but old age is unknown here—the 
eternal sunshine of youth shall forever light up your coun- 
tenance. I was happy, and moved about in the company 
of angels and disembodied spirits. My mother, who had 
long since been numbered with the dead ;_ a brother, who, 
for years, I have not ceased to mourn, welcomed me, with 
smiles of joy, to heaven. Earth knows no waking happi- 
ness such as mine was. Alas! that it was but a dream! 
Was it a mere flight of fancy, or was it really so? Do not 
our souls leave this cumbrous tenement of clay, when 
sleep sheds its influence over us, and wander away through 
happier‘scenes ? It must have been reality, for I saw them 
all—they whom I so much loved on earth, and who have 
gone. I awoke ; the moon had long since sunk beneath 
the horizon ; the damp vapor of midnight was about me ; 
the blast of the bugle had ceased ; no star was visible in 
the beclouded heaven ; earth was, indeed, a reality ; but 
that dream of heaven can never pass away. B. B. F. 


The beam of the morning, the bnd of the spring, 

The promise of beauty and brightness may bring, 

But clouds gather darkness, and touched by the frost, 
The pride of the plant, and the morning are lost— 

Thus the bright and the beautiful ever decay, 

Life’s morn, and life’s flowers—O, they quick pass away ! 
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To the Spirit of Poetry. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


Hail ! Queen of high and holy thought ; 
Of dreams, with fairy beauty fraught ; 
Sweet memories of the days gone by ; 
Glimpses of immortality ; 

Visions of grandeur, glory, power— 

All that in inspiration’s hour, 

Like sunset’s changing glories roll 
Within the poet’s raptured soul ! 


Thy throne is in the crimson fold, 
Around the setting day-star rolled— 
Thou walkest through the sapphire sky, 
When the bright moon is sailing high, 
Touching the stars with purer light, 

And lending holier charms to night— 
The clouds a deeper glory wear, 

‘The winds a softer music bear, 

And earth is heaven, when thou art there. 


There’s not a murmur en the breeze, 
Nor ripple on the dark, blue seas, 
Nor breath of violets, faintly sweet, 
Nor glittering dewdrop at our feet, 
Nor tinge of mellew radiance, where 
Soft moonbeams melt along the air ; 
Nor shade, nor tint, on flower or tree, 
But takes a softer grace from thee. 


And love itself—-the brightest gem 

In all creation’s diadem— 

Oh ! what were mortal love, didst thou 
Not lend a glory to his brow ? 
Degraded, though of heavenly birth, 
And sullied with the cares of earth— 
Wasted and worn, by doubts and fears, 
Its youthful smiles soon change to tears—- 
But, at thy spirit-stirring breath, 

It bursts the bonds of sin and death ; 
And, robed in heavenly charms by thee, 
It puts on immortality. 
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Thy voice, like solemn music, leads 

To godlike thoughts, and glorious deeds. 
Borne upwards on thy radiant wings, 
Man’s soaring spirit heavenward springs, 
And bursts the ignoble chains that bind 
To earth’s dull dross the immortal mind. 


To thee alone, the power is given, 
To render earth a present heaven : 
Oh ! may thine influence elevate 
My soul above the ills of fate : 
May thy pure presence ne’er depart, 
But, treasured deep within my heart, 
There may thy spirit ever be, 

A beauty, anda mystery. 


To the Spirit of Poetry. 


An exile from its native heaven, 
To this dark sphere of being driven, 
By his own lofty thoughts opprest, 

On earth man’s spirit cannot rest. 

Thou art his refuge from despair, 

The solace sweet of earth-born care, 
The balm for every pang we prove, 
From faithless friends and slighted love, 
And all the nameless forms of wo, 
That haunt our pilgrim path below. 


The waving of thy starry wings ; 
Thy voice, that stirs the hidden springs 
Of love and joy—oh ! these have power 
To soothe the soul’s desponding hour ; 
To take from our dark eyes the seal, 
And life’s deep mysteries reveal—- 
A soft, a living ray to pour 

Along life’s bleak and barren shore. 


Thou art religion, virtue, faith ; 
Through thee the martyr conquers death ; 
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A TRUE STORY. 


In the autumn of 1826, I returned to my native country, 
after an absence of many years, and gratified some of the 
most delicious feelings of my heart, in strolling over old 
walks, and visiting scenes endeared to me by associations 
with all that was bright and beautiful in youth. It is true, 
many hearths were desolate, that I had left surrounded with 
gay and happy faces,—and where the laugh and song had 
gone gladly out, there was silence. I had no ‘household 
loves”’ to welcome my steps. I was alone. Decay and 
change had wrought successfully among the small circle of 
familiar hearts, and I had anticipated the loneliness of spirit 
which I felt. Yet the old elms greeted me as loftily as in 
other days, and the brown forest leaf descended in a fa- 
miliar circle: even the dwellings of my friends stood al- 
most unchanged, under their coverings of woodbine : The 
soul only, that gave life, and loveliness, and individuality 
to them, was gone! It is true, there is a pleasure in the 
return of the traveller to his native land—there is a deep- 
ly-cherished, sacred fountain, that plays about his heart, 
as he retraces old steps—but it is mingled with so much 
bitterness of regret, as to make the delight almost ques- 
tionable. 

Somebody has written, or seid, that ‘‘ there is not an in- 
dividual, whose history, if faithfully recorded, would not 
equal the wild and fanciful creations of romance,”—Like 
the hues of a summer sunset, which, if transferred to the 
canvas, we should, at once, pronounce unnatural. It is 
not true, or rather, not generally true, that all meet even 
mental vicissitudes—for many plod on through life, scarcely 
feeling that they have a mind and heart to be affected—and 
more, pursue the even tenor of their way, guided by the 
light of reason, conscience, and common sense, unseduced 
by the meteors of fancy or passion, and go down to the 
grave, peaceful as the silver lake, that the breath of heaven 
has dimpled, without having agitated. My life has been 
full of vicissitudes—most of them mournful ones—yet they 
have been useful. That of my sister Harriet, was a book, 
wherein I read beautiful truths, some intelligible to all, but 
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many written with the invisible ink, that requires the fire 
of sorrow to draw it forth, and present it clearly to the eye. 
Till | saw her live—and die—I did not believe in the faith- 
fulness of a woman unto the death. 

What matters it that I retrace the loveliness of person, 
whose chief merit was its faithful reflection of the beauty 
of her mind? Do I think of the dazzling fairness of her 
complexion, or the tinting of her cheek, now? No! I 
scarcely know even whether she were beautiful in the 
world’s eyes or not. Faults of person she might have, and 
probably did have ; but I learned to love even those faults, 
and to remember with little pleasure, if at all, the excessive 
beauty of her face, when a child. All I remember of her 
face is its general character ; and that was of the loftiest 
and most intellectual kind. Her features might have been 
shaped by nature for the ready expression of her soul, if 
they were not,—that soul pierced the shadow, and played 
ever over them with vivid and varied eloquence. In 
thought, we are still together: While I roam in these de- 
serted paths, her voice speaks to me, in whispers of more 
than mortal sympathy ; and, in the world of spirits, shall | 
not recognise hers above all others—her fancy bright, as 
none other was, her thought holy, chaste, subdued, as none 
other ever was—her affections, concentrated in so mild a 
radiance, and all making an individuality of spirit, that I 
shall know among all ? Let the materialist assert, that we 
cannot conceive of spirit, separated from the gross sub- 
stance which here envelopes it—I feel it otherwise. Har- 
riet’s ashes are under a slab, perishable asthemselves. What 
gave beauty to the ashes is as entire, in another sphere of 
existence, and communes now, thought with thought, as 
distinctly as when it communicated itself by sense. 

I said, she was an evidence to me, of female constancy, 
to death. He, to whom she gave her deep devotion of soul, 
had as clear and lofty a mind as her own, purified too, by 
the prospect of death, by severe sickness, by the loss of all 
that sales life valuable. He had known Harriet from 
childhood, and loved her ; yet to me, her brother, he said, 
he would never attempt to win her affection. ‘*And why?” 
said I. ‘Because I shall never live, to reward, by years of 
kindness and care, the gift of such love. A secret, but sure 
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malady, preys on my life. I know that if she were to give 
me her heart, the grave would be no separation. She 
would know no other love.” 

‘But it is impossible that your acquaintance with her 
should have any other effect than that of attaching her to 

ou.” 

‘¢ Do you think she loves me ?” said he, calmly. 

‘* Perhaps not, now—yet I cannot doubt the result of 
time. I wonder it has never occurred to your modest self, 
before now.” 

‘It never did. TI only thought of myself.” After some 
time, he added, ‘‘ My course is taken: To-morrow I set 
out for France. My physicians have recommended the 
south of Europe to me, for some time, as my only chance 
for recovery—and I have been selfish—very—not to go 
long since. If I do recover, I shall return, to be happy ;—if 
not, I may at least prevent unhappiness.” His paleness in- 
creased. ‘‘I shall never tell Harriet how entirely, how 
long I have loved her. You will sometimes talk of me, 
and think of me, as a friend—a most attached and grateful 
friend” 

I sat still where he left me, for a long time, perhaps an 
hour or two, pondering on the propriety of his decision, 
and wondering whether he would take occasion to discover 
the state of Harriet’s feelings. If she loved him, according 
to his own theory, there would be no use in the journey to 
Europe : better, if he were to die, that it should be among 
the long known and loved. Harriet was but eighteen. The 
impression he had made, or might make, on her mind, 
would be easily effaced by time, new scenes, and new ad- 
mirers. So I reasoned and pondered, until the twilight 
deepened into gloom. The next day, Willis was to set out. 
I started from my seat, and suddenly entered the small sit- 
tirg-room, usually appropriated to Harriet. She was 


standing at the window, and talking in a Jow and earnest 


voice to Willis. His face was buried in his hands, and his 
whole frame agitated with weakness or emotion, greater 
than I had ever seen him express. He had been talking to 
her of his illness, and the short time he probably had to 
live; but he had said nothing of his intended departure, 
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and she was cheering him with the hopes and encourage- 
ments she herself vainly felt. 

‘Do you still persevere in your intention of setting out 
to-morrow for France ?” said I. 

The bright smile faded from Harriet’s lip, and a death- 
like paleness overspread her features. Astonishment appa- 
rently settled into resignation. She knew the inflexible na- 
ture of his disposition, and that, the resolution once form- 
ed, could not be overcome. So she sat quietly down, per- 
fectly pale, and perfectly silent. Willis too, was silent. 
The painful tremor which shook him all over at my first 
entrance, had subsided, but he did not speak or move. 

“*T will walk out, and leave you to combat, at leisure, 
re strange resolution of our friend,” I said, and left 
them. 

The coolness of the night air calmed my agitation, and I 
had leisure to appreciate and admire the resolution of my 
friend. It was wise, noble, disinterested, just. It was like 
my friend. He could command himself. Harriet’s feelings 
would be concealed, from dignity or pride, if, indeed, she 
were attached to him ; which, notwithstanding her emotion, 
I did not believe. If he lived to 1eturn, it would be time 
enough for a declaration. In any view, affairs had better 
remain stationary. I returned to the house quite satisfied. 

The low window in Harriet’s room was covered with 
shrubbery. She had trained a woodbine and multiflora to 
enter the apartment, and time had formed a most luxuriant 
bower over the window-seat. Here we used to sit in the 
summer evenings—a small circle, and as happy a one as 
ever sat by moonlight. The woodbine is still as luxuriant ; 
the roses cluster as heavily over the lonely seat ; the moon 
shines gently and softly now through the thick trees. But 
the seat was not then, as now, unoccupied. Harriet was still 
sitting quietly ; but her hand was in that of my friend ; and 
his voice had a strange mixture of pleasure and apprehen- 
siveness, as he talked earnestly and low to her, for which I 
could not account. I looked at my sister, and she was 
smiling all over her face, so peacefully ; and yet the proud 

-beauty of her eye was dimmed with tears. What did it 
all mean ? 

I might have known what it meant, and have expected it. 
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Willis did not go to France then—nor ever. He knew he 
was to die, and he endeavored to prepare Harriet’s mind 
for a separation. Her hope has always seemed to me like 
a derangement—a delusion, wholly unaccountable. Not 
for an instant did she allow herself, or me, to despair of his 
recovery. Weeks, months of watching, intense, untiring 
care, seemed to have no effect on her mind. Her only 
anxiety was to relieve him, amuse him, wile him from the 
contemplation of his situation. At length, Willis ceased to 
converse on his own dissolution ; and it was only by the in- 
creased weakness of his voice that I saw the gradual decay 
of his frame: he never uttered any word that should show 
how intensely he suffered, and his placid smile gave token 
of his inward peace. 

One night, I knew he must die: he had not spoken for 
several hours, but with extreme difficulty ; and now he had 
sunk into an unquiet slumber. Harriet sat by his pillow, 
watching every breath. A low cry of agony told me when 
all was over: he had gone, without one struggle or sigh. 
Harriet did not awake to consciousness for months. Her 
vivid imagination continually pictured Willis in his last 
moments, and she fancied herself unable to go to him. She 
would stretch her wasted hands in supplication, just to be 
allowed to go to him, till, exhausted with sobs and cries, 
she would sink into convulsed slumbers. Care, and a good 
constitution, eventually triumphed over her malady ; and 
she once more was restored to health. With health, came 
a quiet, placid frame of mind—not melancholy—but, as if 
her spirit were not of this world. She resigned herself to 
no useless repinings. ‘I never saw her even shed tears, or 
appear unhappy. If possible, she was more than ever at- 
tentive to her daily duties, and anxious to promote the hap- 
pose: of all around her. She never spoke of Willis ; and 

used, sometimes, to think that the tempest of sorrow she 
had been through, had shattered the fine fabric of her mind. 
I had heard of such instances; of the memory of some 
particular event being lost in the agony of its consumma- 
tion. At any rate, I did not dare touch the chord, lest it 
should vibrate to madness. 

As years passed on, Harriet, as I expected, had many ad- 
mirers. But she quickly dismissed them all, with coldness 
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and dignity. She had none of the folly about her that 
leads some females to offer their friendship, forsooth, in the 
place of their hearts—an offer, by the way, which few men 
receive otherwise than as an insult, however kindly the lady 
may seem disposed in the proffer—and of which none avail 
themselves. 
Harriet grew to be less fair and attractive in her person 
—the habits of her mind had tinted her countenance. [| 
remember vividly her appearance, one bright evening in 
July, about ten years after Willis’ death. I should premise, 
that comparative poverty, had, for a year or two, induced 
us to live very much secluded, and to see no company 
which required expense. That she might be able, however, 
to pursue most of those elegant avocations which had, so 
long, been her solace and delight, and, at the same time, 
be enabled to bestow her accustomed charities, Harriet had 
been induced to deny herself every unnecessary addition to 
her wardrobe, and even to toil daily. The last exertion 
had impaired her health. Educated to every refinement of 
enjoyment, with leisure at command, the reverse became 
too great for her frame, already so enfeebled by severe 
shocks. On this evening, she sat with me in the window- 
seat I have before described. I had asked her to play the 
guitar for me, and she was bringing out tones of the most 
exquisite richness and delicacy ; her attenuated form, habit- 
ed in a simple muslin wrapper, seemed already fit for hea- 
ven ; while her large eyes were lifted to that heaven, in se- 
renity and holy peace, the strong light of the moon, as it’ 
shone full in her face, gave her the aspect of a spirit, such 
as we dream of, after weeping long, and sleeping from mere 
exhaustion. As I looked on her placid face, I saw the fixed 
expression of loftiness give place to almost wild earnestness, 
and her lips quiver convulsively, and move as if in intense 
supplication. I now remembered that the air she was 
playing was a favorite one of Willis’, and the one she had 
played to him the very day he died. A memory of some- 
thing agonizing seemed to come over her spirit’; for her 
eyes flashed with an unearthly brightness, and her cheek 
blanched to mortal paleness. I was thankful to be inter- 
rupted, by a step, approaching through the thickly embow- 
ered avenue that led to our dwelling. It came rapidly 
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round the house ; and, entering at the low window, surpri- 
sed and delighted us, with the sight of an old friend. The 
tones of hilarity and cheerfulness which succeeded the still- 
ness of a moment previous, seemed to have banished the re- 
collection of past days from Harriet’s mind. She welcomed 
Eugene Haller with all the cordial warmth of ler nature, 
and the friendship due to their early acquaintance. He had 
been absent from his country for many years, and now re- 
turned, with wealth, and, what made wealth valuable, a 
heart to appreciate and enjoy the bounties of Providence— 
a heart, too, full of nobleness, faith and honor—full of feel- 
ing and refinement—and more than all that, very frankly 
and fully devoted to my sister. The last mentioned parti- 
cular he confided to me, requesting my opinion on the pro- 
bable success of an application to herself. I told him her 
story, and my uncertainty with regard to her feelings at 
present, over her memory onthe subject. He told me, after 
a night’s reflection, that he would venture to speak to her 
himself. ‘‘ I have always, always loved her; and now, 
though she is the wreck of the loveliness she was, when I 
left America, I still worship that pure and beautiful dove, 
as intently as ever. You say she may have no heart to give 
—it may be buried. Still, 1 may be allowed to watch over 
her life and comfort, and time, perhaps, may win for me 
her love. To see her placid and happy, will be enough for 
me, if I, indeed, cannot look farther. At any rate, I will 
try.” 

He did try—and Harriet wept long and bitterly, as she 
entered into a full explanation of her feelings. She told 
him it was impossible she should ever marry any one :—‘‘ I 
am married, Eugene—to the grave. Every thought, every 
wish, every hope, is connected with, and devoted to, that 
once-loved, idolized being, who now waits for me, in that 
heaven where he is gone: he watches over me, while I toil 
through the weary path appointed for me: he soothes me 
when I murmur that I did not die with him. Eugene, a 
few years, and I shall go to him. Can I meet him, leadin 
by the hand another; another, than he, the only loved !” 

Haller was convinced, and he left us. Harriet was right: 
her pilgrimage was short—and after that conversation with 
Eugene, she seemed to fade day by day. She afterwards 
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spoke freely of him to me, at times.* At the age of thirty 
| che died. She died—and I am alone. She died, an evi- 
| dence of the faithfulness of affection in a woman. There is 
| little in her history to interest the lover of excitement :— 
There is much, to the lover of truth. It is no idle fiction ; 
but along and mournful reality, that has ceased to draw 
tears from my eyes, and lifted them to the heaven where 
| she is, in full faith of a re-union, when this mortal shall be 
‘a clothed with immortality. E. B. W. 


LAMENT. 


By the lake and the mountain, the forest and vale, 

By the stream and the fountain, the thicket and dale, 
Where whispers the zephyr, or bellows the blast, 
Like the dew in the morning, the red man hath past. 


His eye was the lightning, his foot was the wind, 

On his prey keenly bright’ning, as speed lagged behind ; 
His war-whoop shot terror to bosoms of steel, 

For the limbs of our fathers waxed faint at the peal. 


q Exhaustless, pursuing—and patient of toil, 
sy Where the death-work was doing, or scattered the spoil ; 
s In wild independence he gathered his food— 


His store-house and garner, the lake and. the wood. 


a *I once asked her if she did not think it possible that she might be happy, or 
&§ eomparatively so, in a marriage with Haller. His enduring and deep love, had 
been, and would be, a pledge of his future constancy: and, knowing just what her 
. feelings were, he would expect no more than friendship from her. She was ill, and 
—She would be an ornament in the world, as the wife of Eugene, and time 
| might and would do wonders. Eugene, too—it would make himso happy. I urged 
§ her to think of it, at least. She shook her head mournfully. “ My brother—since 
_ the death of him I love—his spirit has been ever—ever with me. Not an hour— 
a no,.not a moment passes, without his presence in my memory. The thought that I i 
t have been loved, by such a being as he was, is happiness enough for me. I wish to a 
a be resigned—but every morning’s sun breaks heavily on my eye—and every object 
ti is like the harrassing obstacle in the hasty traveller’s path, while he sees afar off 
his dear and _— home, and the bright star shining above the couclies of his loved 
enes. Am fitted for a bridal?’’—I was satisfied, and I never spoke to her again 
on the subject. 
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The long flight of ages still saw him the same ; 
No wisdom of sages the savage could tame ; 
His quiver was rade as his fathers had worn ; 
His song kept the burthen it ever had borne. 


He stood to the foeman, and strove hard and late ; 
His, the neck of the Roman, bowed only to fate ; 
He strove—he strove nobly, till spirits were crushed, 
And the pride of his vigor was trampled in dust. 


Now lives but in story the hero of Hope, 

Though crowned with the glory that never may droop ; 
And the son of his nation—go, hearken his wail, 

That tells you his nation is now but a tale ! 


His wigwam is banished, his war-whoop is still ; 
His council-flame vanished, that lighted the hill ; 
¥n the depths of the forest, he stifles his moan ; 
He withers in silence, despairing—alone ! 
W. 8. A. 


THE PORT-FOLIO.—NO. III. 


«* Though with their high wrongs, I am struck to the quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reason, ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part; the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further.”’ 


No doubt the conjuring Prospero felt much complacency 
of mind, when he came to the magnanimous resolution, 
not to inflict on his former persecutors, already distraught, 
er “brimful of sorrow and dismay,” any more of those 
fearful bursts of the ‘‘tempest” of his wrath. And there 
is a magnanimity in his thoughts and feelings, that wins 
exceedingly on the heart of the reader. We feel an admi- 
ration, mingled with terror, it is true, but more exalted on 
that very account, while the ‘‘ wronged duke” is enumera- 
ting what he has done, no modern sleight-of-hand tricks, 
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either, it must be confessed, but such feats of power as 
would have immortalized a magician under the reign of 
Haroun Alraschid, that is, if Prospero may be credited, 
when he boldly avers,— 


have be-dimmed 

The noon-tide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 

And, ’twixt the green sea and the azure vault, 

Set soaring war : to the dread, rattling thunder 

Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 

With his own bolt : the strong-based promontory 

Have I made shake, and, by the spurs, plucked up 

The pine and cedar : graves, at my command, 

Have waked their sleepers !’’ 
But, can the admiration of his magical powers be com- 
pone with the sympathy we feel in his human, or rather 

eavenly emotions, when he determines to abjure his 

‘‘rough magic,” ‘‘ break his staff,” ‘‘ drown his book,” 


forgive his brother, and retire to Milan, where, he says, 
‘* Every third thought shal] be my grave.’’ 


There is the moral of the play—the necessity of forgiving 
our enemies, if we would be at peace with our own hearts. 

The noble-minded man may be gratified that he has 
crushed his foes, and trampled them in the dust ; but none, 
save the mean and cowardly in spirit, will ever resolve to 
keep his foes for ever in the dust. 

Women, especially, should always cherish that meek and 
forgiving temper which not only pardons the fault, but also 
pardons the offender. There is no lessening of dignity in 
this. 

Mary Crafts (the names only, are fictitious) did not com- 
promise her dignity, when she forgave and assisted Marga- 
ret Long. These ladies were school-mates in childhood, 
and companions in youth, and yet their intimacy was begun 
and continued, like a thousand intimacies, more from pro- 
pinquity, than sympathy of mind, or accordance of princi- 
ple. Margaret Long was handsome, and fond of being ad- 
mired; Mary Crafts was sensible, and solicitous to win es- 
teem. There was a young man, Mr. Edward Loring, 
whom they both wished to please—but from very different 

“motives. Mary loved him, and Margaret loved herself. 
Mary wanted to secure his heart, and Margaret his admira- 
tion. It would make a long story, if told circumstantially ; 
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but the abridgment amounts to this :—Margaret Long had 
the art to detach Edward Loring from Mary, whom, for 
many reasons, he esteemed; indeed, was inclined to love— 
and when she had secured him so far, that he offered her 
his hand, she rejected him with disdain; and, in a fit of 
mortification or despair, ‘(the reader may decide which,) he 
embarked on a voyage to China. Poor Mary had not only 
her own disappointment to endure, but also the grief of 
knowing, that the man she still loved, was disappointed. 
However, she bore this double sorrow in silence, and with 
serenity, as a true woman will do. Margaret Long soon 
married a rich man, and began a brilliant career in the fash- 
ionable world ; yet still she seemed bent on wounding the 
feelings of her early friend. Many, and oft-repeated, were 
the slights and affronts which Mary Crafts had to endure 
from Margaret, without even the poor privilege of com- 
plaining, because expressions that are very cruel, and ac- 
tions designed to wound, may yet be so artfully done or 
said, that to notice and resent them, would only subject the 
sufferer to the imputation of jealousy, or the suspicion of 
growing old-maidish. 

Well, seven years passed away, and Edward Loring re- 
turned. His complexion was a good deal bronzed, to be 
sure, and there were slight wrinkles perceptible across his 
forehead, and now and then a white hair might be marked 
among his dark locks, especially when you stood close be- 
side him. But he was still a fine-looking man, and appear- 
ed happy, and had been very fortunate. He married Mary 
Crafts. What reader doesnot rejoice that he married her ? 
Yet the woman that called herself a friend, repined. Mar- 
garet was really too ill from vexation and envy, to attend 
the wedding of Mary. 

Seven years more passed away, and the husband of Mar- 
garet had failed, become a poor, dissipated wretch, and 
abandoned her and their children. Who comforted the 
deserted wife ? Listened to her complaints, and assisted her 
distresses? Mary. 
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YOUTH. 
The hope, the glow of early youth, 
When life is love, and feeling truth, 
Gild objects with their own pure light, 
Till nature seems all fair and bright : 
We think no evil, fear no wrong, 
But pleasure’s pathway dance along, 
And sport as careless and as gay 
As swallows on a summer day.— 
O, might such angel fancies last ! 
But youth is fled, and all are past. 


THE LONG DAY. 

‘¢ What a very tedious, long day it has been !” exclaimed 
Jane Carly, as she languidly seated herself on the sofa, and 
drew her beautiful white hand over her face, to conceal a 
yawn she could not overcome. 

‘¢ You are fatigued with your exertions, I presume,” said 
her uncle Jacob, upon her. ‘ Per- 
mit me to inquire what have been your employments during 
this long, tedious day?” 

‘‘Employments ?” repeated the young lady, coloring. 
4 O, for that matter, uncle, I cannot remember all I have 

one.” 

‘¢ But you can enumerate some things, no doubt. Have 
you walked, or rode, or read, or worked ?” 

*¢7 detest eq: when the wind is so high, and the 
streets so dusty. y> no lady of fashion would be seen 
abroad to-day, uncle,” replied Jane, with great vivacity. 

‘¢ And so, of course, I may conclude you have neither 
waiked, nor rode,” observed uncle Jacob, as he very com- 
posediy put on his spectacles, and surveyed his niece Annee 
them, with an air as deliberate as a fop levels his eye-glass 
at the theatre. Jane, however, shrunk more from her un- 
cle’s scrutiny, than she would have done from the fop’s. 
‘© Well, reading and working may be performed when the 
wind is high and the streets dusty.” 

Jane was silent, for reading came next in course, and she 
was too well acquainted with her uncle, to attempt to im- 
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ose on him by pretending to have read books, which she 

new only by their titles, or the reviews. Some young la- 
dies may think Jane very conscientious. They see no harm 
in palming off a little of that smattering of knowledge, 
which they gain by mingling in society, as their own. Why 
could not Jane have named some book which the old gen- 
tleman never heard of, and then, if she did mistake names, 
and misapply characters, and misquote sentiments, he would 
never have detected her? Many a young lady has thus 
rattled away, to her own great delight and fancied impor- 
tance, when with those whom she deemed could not readily 
discover she was ignorant whether the authors she so fa- 
miliarly named, wrote in prose or poetry, or whether the 
book she pretended so lately to have al was a sermon or 
a song. 

The truth is, Jane read nothing but novels ; and, as she 
had, only one week previous, solemnly promised her uncle 
not to touch a work of fiction for a month, she did not dare 
to acknowledge she had passed the whole forenoon poring 
over A Marriage in High Life.’”” She would as soon have 
confessed she had spent the hours, planning when her own 
marriage was to be. _ 

‘¢ Have you read Heber’s Travels, yet ?” resumed uncle 
Jacob, attempting, by a question, to oblige his niece to con- 
verse. 

‘¢ No—not all—not much,” returned Jane, speaking very 
quick. ‘I am not interested in it, uncle. I always hated 
adiary. It looks so methodistic and mechanical. I think 
no author can be so particular, without having, in all his 
actions and speeches, reference to the note-book. Can 
thoughts be free, when one is subjected to the trammels of 
entering them all on the diary, as regularly as a merchant 
would his accounts? I would not, for the universe, under- 
take to be thus particular ; and I always pity the writers of 
such minute facts too much to enjoy the information their 
labors would otherwise afford me.”’ 

‘¢ But there is one care that frequently oppresses you, 
which the good bishop seldom, if ever, appears to have 
felt. He never had to endure a very tedious, long day,” 
said uncle Jacob, smiling. 
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‘¢ Will keeping a diary always preserve us from ennui ?”’ 
demanded Jane. 

‘‘ The endeavor to have something worthy to record, 
would preserve us, my dear. The industrious and the stu- 
dious, seldom complain of a very tedious, long day.” 

‘< Now I shall hear that saying of mine for this whole 
season, I presume,” replied the laughing girl, as she took 
her uncle’s hand, and affectionately pressed it between both 
hers. ‘Yet I said it merely because I did not, at the mo- 
ment, think of any observation more wise. I forgot how 
very circumspect it was necessary to be” 

‘¢ When conversing with your old-fashioned friend,” in- 
terrupted her uncle. ‘‘ Well, well, I forgive you, and if I 
loved you less I should be more indulgent to your little foi- 
bles. But, Jane, in this age of energy and improvement, 


nothing strikes me more unpleasantly, except gross vice, 


than to see young persons idle, and hear their listless com- 
plaints of the tediousness of time. I can very well believe, 
that the days must be tedious and long to those of your sex, 
excluded as you are from the business and bustle of the 
world, who have no literary resources. But now, when we 
men are willing, not only to allow you have talents, but 
even to encourage you to employ them, the woman who 
wastes her time in frivolous pursuits, or fashionable amuse- 
ments,—and such people are those who oftenest complain 


of very tedious, long days,—deserves to be despised and 
laughed 


THE COTTAGERS. 


They sit beside the murmuring brook 
That winds its verdant way, 

From out that little shddy nook, 
Where crones and rustics say 

The fairies dance their nightly rounds, 

Charming the moon with liquid sounds.. 
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The Cottagers. 


A mother, and two healthful boys— 
The one upon her breast, 

Full of an infant’s simple joys, 
Alternate sport and rest. 

And one, a lad of thoughtful air, 

Yet not lesa happy, nor less fair. 


Beside them, pleased, the father lies ; 
And they have wandered there, 
The Sabbath’s sacred services 
Being o’er, to scent the air 
And the fresh flowers of the spring ; 
And hear the young birds to them sing. 


Ye simple ones—no thought have ye 
Of pomps and pageants cold ; 
Of princely domes and revelry, 
Rich feasts or glittering gold. 
Yours the deep mine, as yet unwrought, 
The wealth of uncorrupted thought ! 


Blest are the pure and simple hearts 
Unconsciously refined, 

By the free gifts that heaven imparts 
Through nature to the mind. 

Not all the pleasures wealth can buy 

Equal their happy destiny ! 


For them the spring unfolds her flowers, 
For them the summer glows ; 

And autumn’s gold and purple bowers, 
And winter’s stainless snows, 

Come, gifted with a charm to them, 

Richer than monarch’s diadem. 


A. M. W. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Tue Toxen—1829.’’—We have been favored with a copy of this 
work, which is soon to be published. We are aware the public is expecting 
to see a beautiful book, and we are happy to say such expectations will be 
fully realized. Perhaps there has never appeared in the ‘‘Literary Emporium’’ 
a more splendid specimen of the arts of printing, engraving, &c. than will be 
furnished by the Token, of 1829. Its appearance and contents reflect much 
credit on the taste and liberality of the Editor and Publisher, and it is a pro- 
duction of which ‘* Boston folks’? may, with reason, be proud. 

Among the engravings, ‘‘Saturday Afternoon,” and Seaman’s Wi- 
dow,’’ deserve to be particularly named and praised. They are so different 
in character, and yet both so true to the subjects intended to be illustrated, that 
they present a striking proof of the dissimilar enotions which may be awaken- 
ed by a touch of the pencil. Who so old, so melancholy, but feels to exclaim, 
while gazing on the merry group in the first picture— 
‘Play on! play on! I with you there, 
In the midst of the merry ring! 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop in the smothered call, 


And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


* * * * * * 
I Jove to Jook on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay!’’ 
Then turn to ‘*The Seaman’s Widow,’’ and who so young, so volatile, but 
acknowledges at once, the influence of that pale, sorrowful, yet meek and re- 
signed countenance and attitude; and what heart but feels ‘‘sadder and better’’ 
while musing over a picture in which is exhibited ‘‘the calmness of a meek 
spirit, passing in the strength of its duty, of its affection, of its trial; and there 
is indeed, a world of consolation and of instruction to be drawn from the 
scene.”? The story is excellent. 
The ‘Italian Boulevard’’ is next on our list of favorites. It is very good; 


. and so, also, is the ‘‘Prairie on Fire;’’ but the latter wants coloring to appear 


advantageously. The ‘‘Capture of Andre’’ is a very interesting engraving to 
an American, but the execution is not perfect; the foot of the unfortunate spy 
is a libel on humanity. However, the attitude and look of the soldier refusing 
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the purse are so admirable, that we are half inclined to forgive or forget the 
faults in the piece. We may read in the countenance of the patriot American, 
‘Briton! put up thy gold! 
Nor hope thou thus, by prayer or threat, 
To go hence free and proud; 
How faintly falls the speech of man 
Where God’s deep voice is loud! 
‘God and our country!’ hallowed word! 
Breathe it but in thy heart, 
Briton! then ask us that we bid 
Her mortal foe depart!’’ 
By the way, the whole poem is beautiful, and worthy of being the production 
of J. W. Miller. The literary part of the work is much indebted to the Editor, 
N. P. Willis. His contributions, in prose and verse, anonymous and avowed, 
are good, though not all equally so; indeed, the articles may with few exceptions, 
be entitled excellent, and such as might be expected from the pens of our best 
native writers. Still we confess we were more surprised than gratified to find 
so large a portion of the volume devoted to the muses; blank-verse too, 
abounds; a measure which we never loved, though we have sometimes admired. 
To judge by the quantity of rhyme and the number of poetic contributors 
(nearly thirty different names) one would conclude our country was the nursery 
of poets; and we do consider it a matter of triumph that there should be so 
much poetic talent among us as is exhibited in the Token. Nearly all the 
specimens are above mediocrity, and many of them really and eminently beau- 
tiful. Such is the following, from the pen of the Rev. G. W. Doane. 


“WHAT IS THAT, MOTIIER ?”’ 


‘*What is that, mother?—The lark, my child! 
The morn has but just looked out and smiled, 
When be starts from his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker’s ear: 

Ever, my child, be thy morning lays 

Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Makcr’s praise. 


‘‘What is that, mother?—The dove, my son! 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
1s flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure, by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return: 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 

In friendship as faithful, as constant in love! 


‘*What is that, mother?—The eagle, boy! 
Proudly careering his course of joy; 

Firm on his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying; 
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His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun, 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on: 
Boy! may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line! 


**What is that, mother?—The swar., my love! 
He is floating down from his native grove; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 
Ile is floating down by himself to die; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings: 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home!’’ 


The person who is not moved by the beauty and truth of such poetry, can 
hardly have a soul. There is something peculiarly touching in the display of a 
mother’s tenderness and judgment, thus seizing every opportunity of conveying 
instruction, and mingling with affectionate explanations of natural! objects those 
exalted moral reflections which will teach her son how to live, and how to die. 
It is just the kind of instruction that an intelligent, judicious and pious woman 
is qualified to impart, and which, more effectually than the lessons of tutors, 
and the lectures of professors, insures the goodness and greatness of men. 


Among the prose articles, ‘‘Otter-Bag,’’ notwithstanding its unpromising 
title, gives, more than any other piece, the character of American to the 
volume. The talents of John Neal are too wel! known to need our commen- 
dation; but the fearless philanthropy with which he advocates the cause of the 
poor Indians, the deep feeling with which he dwells on ‘‘their sorrows and 
their sufferings, their valor and their virtue,’’ creates for this story an interest 
which even his genius might otherwise have failed of awakening. But we wish 
he had told the tale in his own language, or, at Jeast, had not introduced so 
many imitations of Yankee phraseology. We have no doubt Mr. Neal acted 
from patriotic motives, for we believe, with ‘‘Major Dick Smith,”’ that he is ‘‘a 
true American,’’ and that he exposes these improprieties of speech in order to 
correct them; but will not the mode he has adopted give an erroneous idea of 
the Yankee ‘‘peculiarity of language’’ to those personally unacquainted with 
New-England society? Is there not a difference between a provincial dialect 
and an old-fashioned manner of pronunciation? It should be borne in mind 
that the Jatter only is the cause of the peculiarities in the conversation of the 
northern people. There is no provincial dialect, but only the improprieties 
which those ignorant of grammar are liable to commit. The public schools, 
for which our New-England is so celebrated, are correcting these improprieties, 
and the improvement is very perceptible between the language of the veterans 
of ’76, in which number ‘‘Jerry Smith’’ must be enrolled, and the grandchil- 
dren of those worthies, Yet John Neal makes no explanation, and on his au- 
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thority,—and what better authority can be desired?—our southern citizens, and 
foreigners, may conclude, indeed assert, that every ‘‘native New-Englander,”’ 
in pronouncing the word pretty, gives to the e the sound of wu in bull, or o in 
book! 

The beginning of the story, however, is liable to none of these objections, 
but is written by Mr. Neal in his happiest and most forcible manner. We wish 
we had space for a dozen pages, but can hardly insert as many lines. 


‘*Centuries and centuries ago, North America must have been more populous 
by far than it is now; the tumuli that are ploughed up every year in the western 
wilderness, are to be regarded as proof. ‘They are like a chain of military works 
now, link after link overshadowed by large trees that have grown up out of the 
wreck of other large trees. Or it may be that they are burial-places; it may 
be that they are outworks of a great empire—the path of her battles—the route 
of her march from sea to sea—the places where she halted in her career from 
the rude north to the warm south, from the rough Atlantic to the smooth Pacific, 
from the high parts of our earth, 

‘Where the stars and the hills are together at night,’ 
away to the green level, whete she disappeared forever. But in either case 
they prove, that ages ago, the very solitudes were peopled from shore to shore. 

‘*What a field for inquiry! The white man of our day, weary of the life 
that men lead in fellowship, plunges into the awful woods of that country where 
the chief nations of Europe might be concealed from each other; and hoping to 
find a spot on earth never visited by mortal man before, journeys away week 
after week, and month after month, pitches upon a spot, prepares to be happy, 
sets fire to the trees, gets ready the plough or the spade, with a notion that he 
is about to see what was buried there on the morning of the first day, and lo! 
when it cleaves the earth, it turns up the vestiges of a mighty people, the 
skeletons of a race that is no more. If he go further, itis the same. At every 
step, he treads upon the proof that a nation has preceded him. Wherever 
the soil is reached by the sunshine or the wind or the rain, wherever it is laid 
open to the sky, flowers and herbage start up that appear to belong to another 
world.”’ 

We recommend to those who feel an interest in the cultivation of American 
talent and literature, to encourage the efforts annually making for the improve- 


ment of our taste, as well as the amusement of our leisure hours. 


“Tur Beatitupes.’? Bowles & Dearborn.—This book is another proof 
of the capability of woman to furnish judicious instruction for the young. The 
design is well described in the preface—‘‘to convey religious instruction to 
children, by stories and familiar illustrations of some of the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of our Saviour.’’ The twelve first verses of the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew are explained and enforced with a simplicity that a young child may 
comprehend, and persons of mature age find profit in perusing. The stories 


told as explanations are well managed, especially the first one. We think the 
book worthy of being patronized by parents, and sincerely hope the ‘*mother 
svho wrote it’? may be encouraged to continue her exertions. 
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FATHERLESS AND WIDOWS’ SOCIETY. 


| Tue object of this Society, and the necessity for its operations, need not 
be explained. The title which those ladies who constitute the association have 
adopted, at once reveals their oflice—to minister that charity which is ‘‘twice 
| blest,’’ to the most hopeless and helpless class of sufferers in our world of sor- 
a row. But these ladies, though unwearied in their benevolent exertions, can- 
® not, unaided by friends or contributions, relieve even the most pressing wants 
of the poor widows and their young children, now to be found in Boston. It 
is necessary, that the public should be informed on this subject, and then, 
there can be no doubt, but the sympathy of those, who have ample means of 
assistance, will be awakened. ‘To do this, it was thought by the Society, 
that some extracts from the excellent and impressive sermon, preached by 
the Rev. E. 8. Gannett, in aid of this charity, would, if published and read, 
have a powerful effect. They have accordingly, obtained from Mr. Gannett, 
permission to use his manuscript, for the benefit of the Society ; and the edi- ; 
tor of the Ladies’ Magazine, is happy to have the opportunity of giving, 
) through the medium of her work, a part of this truly eloquent discourse to the 
public. Those who listened to the sermon, will regret it should be so abridg- 
ed, but our limits forbid the insertion of the whole, and we consider it a gen- 
erous proof of the entire devotedness of Mr. Gannett to the cause, he so ably 
advocated, that he would consent his discourse should appear under the 
disadvantage of extracts, made solely with the design of subserving the inter- 
ests of the Fatherless and Widows’ Society. 

«*[ know not that there is any Benevolent Society, which could, with more 
confidence solicit encouragement, than this, by whose invitation we are as- 
sembled. Its objects are certainly as worthy as those of any institution 
in the land ; and it would be impossible, I conceive, to imagine one, whose 
purposes should be better. It aims at the relief of the Fatherless and the 
Widow—of her who has lost her nearest friend, and of them who are deprived 
of their best earthly guardian. If suffering ever has claims upon our sympa- 
thy, it is, when presented under such circumstances. There are those who, 
from principle as they say, refuse assistance, to the man, who can ob- ; 
tain the means of supplying all his wants, by his daily labor. But can they 4 
withhold relief from her, who comes in her desolation and weakness: woman, 
who, by the law of her being, is excluded from paths in which coarser man may 
find a livelihood, and by the customs of society, is obliged to accept less than 

‘ half of what the most stupid of the other sex can earn, as a compensation for 
her unintermitted toil? Can any turn with a close hand, and a closer heart, 
from orphans, in their childhood and misery, friendless, cold, starving chil- 
dren? No: he is not sound in mind, who can do this. His reason 1s dis- 

“ordered, he is more to be pitied than the wretched sufferers who would bless 
him, even for a kind look. The widow ! shall I attempt to depict her grief? : 
shall I draw the outlines of her condition? Her sufferings are too holy to be 
often made the objecis of public gaze. Yet sometimes we may Jift the veil 
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from such misery, in the hope of awakening compassion. The widow, by a 
single, perhaps an unexpected event, brought to the nearest sense of loneli- 
nes, the most bitter experience of loss. He who was her fiiend, her adviser, 
her solace, her reliance, is taken from her; he, with whom she shared her 
hopes and fears, her anxieties and joys, the intimate and inmate of her bosom, 
in whose life, her own seemed to be involved, has been removed; his body 
is in the dark grave, his soul in the unseen, unknown world. Must not des- 
pondency weigh down her heart, aand in the agony of her grief, will, she not 
exclaim, it is more than I can bear ?’’ 

‘¢ Still this solitary woman, has not sounded the depths of anguish. Her 
neighbor is not only a widow, but a mother. Fatherless, helple-s children 
are dependent on her. ‘They must be fed, and she has not a morsel to put 
into their hungry mouths, nora garment in which to wrap their shivering limbs. 
May she not exclaim ? 


T have slept 
Weeping, and weeping, I have waked ; my tears 
Have flowed as if my body were not such 
As others are ; and I could never die.’’ 


I assure you my hearers, I mock you not witha tale of imaginary distress. 
I tell you of suffering which has been borne, and has been relieved by the 
society, in whose behalf I address you. [remind you of misery which I 
have known to exist in this city. It is not fiction which describes a mother 
wasted to the bone by watching and fatigue, over the sick bed of her husband, 
left after his death, heartbroken and pennyless, with little children crying to 
her for the bread she knows not how to get, but from charity or by theft. 
Such a one was she who left her infant in the care of a neighbor, (who was 
only less indigent than herself,) and who, after weeks, in which she vainly 
sought a home, returned to her only friend, and asked if it would be a sin to 
destroy her own child.”’ 

**I have often thought, when visiting the lonely widow in her destitute cham- 
ber, says one of the managers, that if the friends and patrons of this society 
could witness the gratitude and joy there expressed, it would amply compen- 
sate them for all their liberality. One woman, whose story interested me very 
much, observed, if the kind hand of charity had not been extended to her in a 
time of great need, she should not now have been numbered with the living. 
She said, when she came to this city a few years since, her prospects were bright 
and flattering; she then had a kind and tender husband, and lived in happiness 
and plenty. Soon business called him to the South, where he fell a victim to 
the fever, leaving mea lonely and helpless widow. I was then obliged to leave 
my boarding place, with all its accommodations, and retire to an upper cham- 
ber in an obscure part of the city, which was the birthplace of my dear, fath- 
erless child. The contrast in my situation was so great, so trying, so heart- 
rending, that nature sunk under it. I was driven almost to despair, and thought 
death was my only relief. One night, one dreadful night, I went to the water 
side, with a full determination to thrust myself into a watery grave; but through 
the ‘goodness of that Being, in whose hand my life is, I was snatched from a 
doom so dreadful, and brought back to my helpless child. The thought that 
my child would suffer want and hanger, and I have nothing to relieve her, was 
insupportable; but, said she, [ ought to be truly thankful that God has spared 
my life, and raised me up so many kind friends. From them and this benevolent 
society, I have had many, very many wants supplied. Had it not been for 
these charities, I must have suffered with hunger and cold, if not died.”’ 
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‘*Such are the beneficiaries of this charity, the destitute, disconsolate 
widow, and fatherless, perishing children. 

‘*That a society of this nature may accomplish its purposes, its members, 
or at least a portion of them, must incur much fatigue, and endure many un- 
pleasant scenes. The dwellings of distress must be visited, their inmates be 
seen, assistance must be administered judiciously, comfort be imparted, energy 
be awakened, hope be inspired, the sinner must be invited to repentance, and 
the contrite be led to trust. The blessings of Christian faith must be dispensed, 
together with the bounties of Christian charity. This is not an easy nor an agree- 
able service, except to those, who, in the simplicity of benevolence, go forth to 
imitate the author of our religion,—to do good. ‘This service the Managers of 
the Fatherless and Widows’ Society have undertaken, and from year to year 
have faithfully executed. Their institution, like a kindred charity of our 
city, began in silence and obscurity. By its own merits, it has secured wider 
patronage. Its means of usefulness have increased, and the calls upon it for 
aid have increased proportionably. Within the twelve years of its existence, 
it has expended for the poor, nearly five thousand dollars, and has assisted 
nearly one thousand widows and orphans. During the last year, more than 
one hendred widows have been relieved from its bounty. These facts are 
not stated as grounds of boasting, but as proofs that the society deserves the 
countenance of the benevolent. The managers solicit the encouragement of 
public favor. They ask for the means of doing yet more good. ‘They pro- 
mise to be faithful almoners of the treasures committed to their hands. Can 
we desire any better guarantee than the history of their past labors? If their 
objects are worthy of patronage, if the recipients of their bounty have claims 
on us, who are more prosperous in the things of this world, if the funds of 
this society be wisely appropriated, I know not how we can refuse compli- 
ance with the solicitation. 

**The sums contributed to this treasury will visit the indigent in those forms 
of relief which will most effectually diminish their necessities. Many who 
are anticipating with fear the severity of winter, will find unexpected aid. A 
cheerful blaze will be kindled in damp and dreary chambers, and a still more 
cheerful warmth will be diffused through the heart of the widow, and of them 
who thought they had none to help them. A bed will be prepared for the 
limbs of feeble age; food will be provided for them who would else have felt 
the gnawings of hunger; sickness will have attendance, and the mouth that 
was ready to utter complaint, will send forth the notes of gratitude and praise. 
When we have forgotten that our bounty was bestowed, it will be performing 
its silent office of love. When we are busy amidst the temptations of the 
world, the prayers of many will rise for us, their unknown benefactors, and 
the blessing of them who were ready to perish will come upon us, in the in- 
fluences that those prayers shall draw from the Source of all good. Our 
charitable deeds shall throw protection around us, when we are unconscious 
of our danger; and He who is now looking upon us, will reward our liberality 
to his children, with that which money could never buy from the storehouses 
of human wealth—his favor, which is life, and his loving kindness, which is 
better than life. Come, then, blest spirit of charity, spirit of Jesus, influence 
of God—enter our hearts, and make us wholly thine.”’ 
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